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“A LEAL LASS.” 


By RICHARD ASHE KING. 


CHAPTER XXI. GOWER’S CANONISATION. 


MEANWHILE Gower, owing in part to 
Fred’s instructions, in part to his own shy- 
ness, and in part to his fear of frightening 
May, was behaving towards her with 
singular and engaging delicacy. Except 
by consulting her upon the position 
in which he had placed himself with 
his father, through taking upon himself 
Fred’s guilt, he hardly reminded her 
of her obligation, or even, we might 
almost say, of their engagement. 

In the letter—with which he had fol- 
lowed up his telegram to his father—Gower 

+ confessed that he had altered the figures of 
the cheque under the pressure of extreme 
necessity, when his father was too ill to be 
troubled with such matters; that he had 
got Beresford to endorse and cash it for 
+ him because he was too nervous himself to 
present it ; and that Beresford had no know- 
ledge of, and no benefit from, the forgery. 

To this letter he had got the following 

| furious answer : 

** You reckoned on my death when you 
forged that cheque, as itsdate shows. You 
shall not have much to reckon on in future, 
so far at least as I can keep you out of 
temptation ; for you shall not touch one 
single penny of what I can leave away 
from you—not one penny! To secure you 
against a second disappointment, I have 

{ given instructions that you are to be sent 
for to attend my funeral—not before. 
if ‘GEORGE GOWER.” 
This letter was submitted first to Fred, 
}, who read it twice before pronouncing 
upon it. 
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“T gay, old fellow, this looks serious,” 
he said at last. 

**T don’t know what you mean by serious. 
It’s ruin, that’s all.” 

“Oh, but hang it! he won’t hold on to 
this, you know.” 


“Why not? What else could he do? ; 


What else could any one do who thought 
me such an infernal rogue ?” 

“I do feel such a sweep about this, old 
man.” Gower maintained a sullen silence. 
‘If I had thought he would have taken it 
like this, I shouldn’t haveallowed you to doit. 
I couldn’t, no matter what became of me.” 

‘*‘T don’t know how else you could havo 
expected him to take it.” 

“But you didn’t expect it yourself, or 
even you couldn’t have done it, even for 
May. She didn’t expect it any way, and 
she’il just be heart-broken about it.” 

Another silence, during which Gower’s 
sulk was evidently thawing. 

“Look here, old fellow, you’ve only to 
show this letter to May, and she will insist on 
setting you right with your father. As it 
is, she’s wretched enough about all she 
owes you; but she never dreamed of such 
a debt as this. Give mea couple of days 
clear to go under, and she'll be glad, and 
lll be glad to be out of it ;” “it” meaning 
the obligation to Gower, but being also 
intended to suggest May’s engagement. 

 Tt’s too late now,” Gower growled ; but 
added immediately, and more graciously : 
* And any way, I don’t want to be out of 
1” 

** Well, but I do—to be perfectly frank 
with you—I’m sick of everything: Cam- 
bridge, and debts, and duns, and this 
biggest debt of all to you. I dare say you 
don’t mean to make much of it, and any- 
how you couldn’t make more of it than it 
is. It’s a big thing to owe any one—even 
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you—and I can’t stand it any longer. Just 
give me a day or two to duck under to 
come up somewhere in Australia or Cali- 
fornia, a free man with a clean slate, and 
then you can send in my confession to your 
governor. I declare it would be a relief to 
me, and more than a relief to May.” 

“A relief to get out of her engagement, 
you mean ?” asked Gower. 

However, Fred was as little anxious to 
give a truthful answer, as Gower was to 
hear it. 

“ No, I don’t mean anything of the kind. 
She has said nothing to me about wishing 
to get out of her engagement; but she 
never ceases to speak about the big debt 
she owes you, and your generosity, and all 
that sort of thing ; and of course this letter 
will make her think more of it than ever.” 

‘** Bat I promised to show it to her when 
it came,” Gower replied quickly, more eager 
now than ever to show it. 

“T think you ought to show it, and then 
she'll not make any bother about my bolt- 
ing or about father and mother getting to 
know the whole business.” 

‘Ob, I mean to stand to it now,” Gower 
said loftily. 

“It’s very good of you; but I must be 
considered,” Fred rejoined, with an auda- 
cious inversion of their mutual positions ; 
and he forthwith proceeded to give over 
again the reasons why he could not allow 
Gower to have his own selfish way in the 
matter. 

The fact was that Fred really did not 
care very much now which way the matter 
went. Gower would most probably be 
disinherited, and would so cease to be an 
eligible brother-in-law ; while Fred was sick, 
as he said, of Cambridge, and debts, and 
duns, and sick alsoof Gower’s trying patron- 
age. He did not in the least fear that Sir 
George Gower would pursue him with a 
prosecution to America or Australia, especi- 
ally after he had frankly confessed the 
offence to the exculpation of his son; and 
he had all the hopes of a young, sanguine 
and self-confident man in an adventurous 
life in a new world. As for the blow the 
revelation of his crime would be to his 
mother and father, and his exile to his 
mother and May, he hardly had it in his 
thoughts, 

Though, therefore, he would, on the 
whole, have preferred that the matter 
should rest where it was, he was not 
so anxious about it as to be unable to 
suppress the appearance of anxiety, or even 
to assume plausibly the pretence of an 





opposite anxiety—to get free from the 
insupportable obligation to Gower. 

Thus Gower, to his stupefaction, found 
himself adjured by Fred to do him the 
kindness of retracting his confessions 
to his father! The appeal had the 
effect intended by Fred of immediately 
deciding Gower to stand to his magnani- 
mous self-sacrifice. His infatuation with 
May would have finally brought him to 
such a decision in any case ; but he would 
have hesitated, and held off, and mortified 
Fred with a crushing sense of the sacrifice 
he was making for him, if that wily youth 
had not tarned the tables upon him so 
completely. 

“ There’s your sister to consider,” Gower 
objected at last, in reply to Fred’s pleading 
to be relieved from his obligation. 

“But it was for her sake you did it, 
wasn’t it? She will feel this debt to you 
more than I do when she sees the letter, 
and will be more glad than I shall be to 
be done with it.” 

“Hang it! I don’t know what you 
mean by saying, I’ve made too much of it. 
I’m sure no one could have made less 
of it.” 

‘Well, any way, there it is in black and 
white ; there’s the letter telling her plain 
enough how much she'll owe you if you 
don’t set the thing right with your father.” 

“T promised to show it to her,” Gower 
rejoined defensively, suspecting Fred now 
of a cunning design to keep May in ignor- 
ance of the letter. 

“ Of course you must show it to her; I 
should have to tell it to her myself if you 
didn’t.” 

“But I’m not going to back out of it,” 
Gower rejoined, almost defiantly. 

“You may not wish to back out of it, 
but if she does, you can’t well help yourself.” 

“Do you mean——” here he pulled bim- 
self up on the brink of again referring to 
their engagement—a reference he felt to 
be dangerous. “I must say, Beresford, 
that you needn’t talk as if I had forced 
you to let me ruin myself to save you. I 
don’t know what any fellow could have 
done more than I have done, and I didn’t 
expect to have it flung back in my face 
like this.” 

“ Flung back in your face! It’s not into 
your face it has been flung, and yet you 
think I don’t feel enough about it. It’s 
just because I feel so much about it, that I 
can’t stand it any longer. If it were not 
for May I shouldn’t have allowed you to 
do it at all.” 
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Fred thus sacrificing himeelf for his sister 
was rather a bewildering idea for Gower to 
take in. Nevertheless, before long he 
found himself entreating Fred to let the 
thing stand as it was, and consulting him 
as to the best way of persuading May to 
be of the same mind. 

“There is only one way,” Fred pro- 
nounced positively. ‘ ‘To make her believe 
that your father will hunt me down 
wherever I go. That will fetch her, if 
anything will. You needn’t say that you've 
shown me the letter.” 

On this hint Gower spoke to May when 
he showed her the letter. As she read it, he 
said, by way of minimising the blow: “It 
was only what I expected, you know.” 

“ But does your father really mean it ?” 
she asked, looking up at him with wide and 
troubled eyes. 

‘‘There’s no mistake about bis meaning 
it.” 

“Tt’s terrible!” May cried, judging 
Gower’s filial feelings by her own, ‘“* What 
shall we do? I must see Fred.” 

“ There’s no use telling him about it,” 
Gower replied. ‘It would only worry him 
fer nothing. I shouldn’t have shown the 
letter to you, if I hadn’t promised to let 
you see it.” 

“ But he ought to see it. 
allow it; he cannot.” 

‘He couldn’t help himself, for he knows 
He would 
And 
your father to consider 


He will not 


the sort of man my father is, 
hunt him down wherever he went. 


then, there’s 
besides,” 

“Ob, what can we do? If father——Oh, 
I don’t know what to do!” 

‘“‘ There’s nothing to do, really. If there 
were, we might talk it over with your 
brother; but it’s no good making him 
uncomfortable about it.” 

“ You are generous ; more than generous! 
But he ought to know of this; he could 
not accept it.” 

“He would not have only himself to 
consider—there’s you and his father and 
mother; so he couldn’t help himself, 
even if I would allow him to tell my 
father ; but I wouldn’t for anything—not 
for anything; and what’s the use, then, 
of bothering him about it?” 

Surely never was there such generosity, 
thought May; generosity of that highest 
kind that hardly knows itself, and will 
allow none else to know of it. Even his 
boyish mode of expressing it testified to its 
simplicity and sincerity, to her thinking ; 
and Gower, as Fred had predicted, was at 





once endued with those heroic attributes 
which May had ready in her mind to fit on 
the first knight of chivalry she might 
encounter. 

When Gower went on to boast that 
there was an income of a thousand pounds 
a year which his father could not alienate 
from him, May, so far from thinking it a 
mere boast, imagined that he was only 
minimising the sacrifice he was making for 
her. 

Yet, in spite of her growing idealisation 
and admiration of Gower, she was more 
wretched than ever in her engagement, 
which weighed upon her as acrushing debt 
which had just been doubled. When he 
ventured to-day, for the first time, to kiss 
her, her whole soul revolted with a shudder 
of disgust from the caress, and she imme- 
diately made come pretext to escape from 
the room. 

She hurried upstairs to her own room, 
locked the door behind her, flung herself 
on her bed, and forgot everything, even 
Fred and her father, and their concern in 
this trouble, in her overwhelming misery 
at her own share in it, 

At last she came to the conclusion that 
she must see Fred, and open out to him 
her whole heart, and confess that this life- 
long burden was more than she could bear. 

As soon as she had reached this deter- 
mination, she was startled by a knock at 
the door. 

“Who is it?” 

“Tt’s I.” 

“Fred?” 

“Yes, yes; open.” 

“ What is it?” she asked, when she had 
opened the door. She thought that Fred 
had already pumped his news out of 
Gower, and had come to say that his 
friend’s great sacrifice could not be 
accepted. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“ Gower has had bad news from home,” 
Fred replied excitedly. 

“ From—from his father ¢” 

“‘ About his father. He’s dead!” 

“ Dead !” 

She sank into the nearest chair, over- 
come utterly by the thought : 

“ This blow has killed him !” 

Fred, perceiving that this was written in 
her ashy face and horror-seeing eyes, 
hastened to say : 

“Yes; he’s had afit; but he’s had them 
before, and it was touch-and-go last time.” 

As May still gazed up at him, or rather 
— him, or at some horror beyond, he 
added : 
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“It is as well that he didn’t go off in it 
yesterday, when he got Gower’s letter, or 
they would certainly have set it down to it.” 

“But don’t you think” 

Here she stopped, unable to express the 
horror of her fear. 

“That the letter had anything to do 
with it? I wish, May, you wouldn't 
suggest such a thing. How could it have 
anything to do with it? A shock doesn’t 
wait till next day to give a man a fit.” 

“He doesn’t think it?” she asked 
tremulously. 

*‘ Doesn’s think what? He knows it had 
nothing to do with it, if you mean that. 
He has just said to me what I say: that it 
was well that it didn’s happen yesterday, 
after he had got the letter.” 

This was not reassuring to May, with 
her idea of Gower’s magnanimity. 

“Tt must have been a terrible shock to 
him.” 

“Of course it was a shock to him; but 
he was in some degree prepared for it, as 
his father had an attack of the kind a 
month ago, and the doctor thought then 
that there was no hope for him. A second 
attack was certain to carry him off, and 
certain to come some time.” 

Nothing, however, could have convinced 
May that the blow was not a terrible one 
to Gower. Even supposing—- hich it was 
not possible for her to suppozce—that the 
letter had had nothing to do with his 
death, still it must be a life-long pain to 
Gower to think that his father died with 
such unjust and unforgiving thoughts of 
him in his heart. What a debt, and what 
a reparation did they not owe him, did she 
especially not owe him, for all he suf- 
fered was for her sake! She must never 
again for a moment even think of recalling 
the promise of her hand—the slight and 
sole compensation he had asked. 

Meanwhile Gower, do what he would, 
could not help thinking less of his father’s 
death than of his will. Had he had time 
to alter it? His mind was so engrossed 
with this thought that, while on the way 
to the train, he indirectly sounded Fred 
for his opinion on the matter. 

“ He could hardly have been long ill ?” 
he said interrogatively. 

“Not many minutes, I should think, or 
you would have heard first of his illness.” 

‘“‘Not if—if he did what he said in that 
l-tter—about not sending for me.” 

“Oh, he never meant that ; and any way 
they would have certainly sent before for 
you if it hadn’t been very sudden.” 





“Perhaps it was Meldon upset him,” 
Gower suggested, after a pause. Meldon 
was the family solicitor. 

“There was hardly time for that,” Fred 
replied, knowing the significance of the 
suggestion. 

“ He would send at once for him.” 

‘But he could not get there till this 
morning at the earliest, and if he had been 
there when it happened, the telegram would 
have come from him.” Evidently Fred’s 
agitation had not prevented him thinking 
the question out for himself already. 

*1t would be terrible to think it had 
anything to do with it,” Gower said pre- 
sently, ashamed, notso much of his thoughts, 
az of Fred’s reading them. 

* How could it? It would have happened 
when he read your letter, if it had. I could 
never forgive myself if I thought that it had 
anything to do with it.” 

“ Everyone will say it had.” 

“No one will know anything about it.” 

**Meldon will know. The whole house 
and place will know ; he was sure to have 
talked of it. Look here, Beresford, you 
might send me a line setting me right, as 
it can do you no harm now.” 

“Of course, if you like; I suppose 
they'll not talk about it.” 

‘T shall take care that they don’t.” 

“IT don’t very much care for myself, but 
it wouldn’t be pleasant hereafter for May, 
you know ; and, besides, I would rather she 
thought you had let the thing stay as 
it is.” 

“T shall let it stay as it is, if it isn’t all 
over the place,” Gower rejoined petulantly, 
adding, however, almost apologetically : ‘1 
may have to live all my life among them, 
and it would be always coming up against 


me. 

This recalled Fred to Gower’s probable 
promotion, and the respect due thereto, 

“So it would; you're quite right. I 
shall send you the letter to-night without 
saying anything about it to May; and, I 
say, you will write at once, like a good fellow, 
as I shall be wretched till I hear.” 

“T shall write to May to-night, of 
course,” 

“T shouldn’t say anything to her, if I 
were you, about your — your prospects ; 
not at first, I mean; that’s why I asked 
you to write to me too,” Fred suggested 
diffidently and deferentially. 

“ How do you mean?” 

“She wouldn’t expect you to thivk 
about that at first; she has such Quixotic 
notions.” 
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YARMOUTH 


WHEN an earnest student of the past 
takes to working out one single special 
vein of his subject, it is astonishing what 
a@ mine of wealth he often succeeds in 
bringing to light. And few topics promise 
the inquirer more abundant archeological 
results than local investigation by a resi- 
dent explorer. 

As every man has a biography, which, 
if completely known, would interest the 
world at large, so every town, however 
small, has its history, which, if carefully 
sifted, would reveal details of unsuspected 
importance, singularity, and suggestive- 
ness, 

Like almost every Great Yarmouth man, 
Mr, Frederick Danby Palmer loves his 
native town with the ardour and fidelity of 
a Swiss mountaineer. After having saved 
his Tolhouset from destruction, and 
brought some of its secrets to the light of 
day, he now rescues a series of more recent 
events from being floated away along the 
stream of time. 

The facts recorded, though not very 
old, are really invested with an artificial 
antiquity by the immense changes that 
have been effected during the last fifty 
years. It will be seen that they are 
sufficiently curious to deserve the trouble 
which Mr. Danby Palmer has taken in 
collecting them from the file of the 
“Norwich Mercury,” for at that period 
Yarmouth possessed no journal of its own, 
but was dependent on Norwich for the 
publication of its local news. 

It is pleasant to find, in records like 
these, the same names of representative 
families retaining their positions generation 
after generation. It is a proof that the 
stock must be good, to be able to hold its 
own persistently against the struggles for 
supremacy, if not for life, amidst the con- 
flicts of race against race, to which it is 
now the fashion to attribute the vicissi- 
tudes of human fortunes, So far from 
giving way before invasion by outsiders, 
more than one of these names has acquired 
distinction in the metropolis. 

If the evidence of our “‘ Notes” may be 
relied on, Yarmouth people are not the 
people to obey the summons, “Get out of 


NOTES.* 





* “Yarmouth Notes.” First Series, 1830—40, 
By Frederick Danby Palmer. Great Yarmouth: 
J. Buckle. 1887. 

t+ See “The Yarmouth Tolhouse,” ALL THE 
Year Rounn, New Series, Vol. xxxv., p. 88. 





the way, and let me take your place.” 
They prefer MacMahon’s declaration at the 
Malakoff, “J’y suis; j’y reste”—“ Here I 
am, and here I remain.” ’ 

Now that authors and artists are begin- 
ning to discover the charm and attraction 
of the Norfolk Broads, our Notes” derive 
additional value from the fact that the 
barbour’s mouth at Yarmouth is one of 
the portals leading to a region of quiet and 
secluded beauty, an almost unthreaded 
watery labyrinth, which, until quite recent 
years, remained almost unknown to 
the great excursionising British public. 
Yarmouth men of the period, and a few of 
their friends and neighbours, knew where 
and what it was, and enjoyed it—all tho 
more no doubt, because they had it to 
themselves, Before long—who can tell 
when? next summer, perhaps—the wild- 
fowl will be startled and shocked by an 
ugly, gaudy, big Thames house-boat or two 
moored amidst its fringing reeds. 

Let us begin at the beginning of our 
“Notes” with a good deed which threw 
its beams afar. 

Every one who has walked along a low 
beach in stormy weather, must have ob- 
served the difficulty which a broad belt 
of boiling surf opposes to a safe landing 
on the shore. On January the second, 
1830, the Norfolk Association for Pre- 
serving the Lives of Shipwrecked Mariners 
reports that an investigation had taken 
place as to the loss of seven men from the 
brig Hamond, and that as the lifeboat was 
not constructed with a view of affording aid 
to vessels immediately on the beach, Mr. 
Ambrose Palmer—one more good deed 
adorning the course of a long, useful, and 
honourable career — had most kindly 
offered to supply a boat for that purpose. 

A week afterwards a less important but 
still good-natured act is recorded. The 
prisoners in the gaol returned thanks to 
Mr. Daniel Hook for the good dinner of 
“roast beef and plum-pudding and a quart 
of ale each,” which he had given them on 
New Year’s Day. But in 1839, such 
naughty benevolence was not allowed to 
pass without rebuke. Enudeavours were 
made to put a stop to any ill-judged 
bestowal of cakes and ale. January the 
seventeenth.— The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners having complained of the Board of 
Guardians, because they had presented a 
Christmas dinner to the paupers, the 
Guardians justified such proceedings. 
Cakes and ale won. 

But the deeds in our ‘' Yarmouth Notes” 
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are not all virtues. They range through 
a sliding scale of delinquency, some, at the 
time, not thought delinquent at all. 

August the twenty-ninth, 1833.—On 
Tuesday and Wednesday the great annual 
main of cocks had been fought at the Bush 
Tavern, South Quay, between the gentle- 
men of Norwich and the gentlemen of 
Yarmouth, for five pounds a battle, and 
fifty pounds the odds, which was won by 
Norwich, who were six battles ahead. 

July the eighteenth.—A fight had taken 
place, on the Factory Denes, for one 
sovereign, between Thomas Purdy, of 
Caister, commonly known as ‘‘ The Caister 
Champion,” and George Elliott, of Ingham. 
At the one hundred and thirty-third round 
(the battle lasted one hour and fifty 
minutes) Elliott was declared the victor. 

Pugilism was reasonably cheap in those 
days, to give a nearly two-hours’ mill for 
the small sum of twenty shillings. But it 
was for glory that they fought, and not for 
lucre, 

In the previous year, May the thirty-first, 
the “ Rights of Women” were enforced by 
“two female factory hands, aged re- 
spectively sixteen and seventeen, who had 
‘fought it out’ on the Denes, the prize, a 
‘ young tar,’ when the ‘shorter combatant’ 
proved victorious.” It is not stated 
whether the young tar’s wishes were 
consulted in the matter, or whether he 
resignedly kissed and said good-bye to the 
taller combatant. He might have been 
wise to stick to his longer love, lest the 
short one, elated by conscious prowess, 
should give him, too, a drubbing, in case 
he failed to love, cherish, and obey her, to 
her liking. But the sequel of their ad- 
ventures is not recorded; the thread of 
their story is broken and lost. As Alphonse 
Karr has said, there is no third volume in 
actual life. 

When we have long enjoyed a great 
convenience, we cannot conceive people’s 
getting on without it; and are, therefore, 
not surprised to read, April eighteenth, 
1839, that a petition had been adopted in 
favour of a Penny Postage. 

On July second of the following year, 
another great innovation was actually 
accomplished. The New Police had made 
their “maiden turn out” under Captain 
Love. Mr. J. Nolloth (a first-rate tailor) 
had supplied the uniforms, 

A week afterwards, the reproach is 
flung in their face that ‘a fellow named 
Cullingford had cut down the door-stalls 
of Mr. William Sayer’s house, on which 





he was engaged nearly two hours without 
being detected by any of the New Police.” 

They were too fully occupied in strutting 
about in the Nolloth uniforms to pay 
attention to Mr. Sayer’s door-stalls. Let 
us forget for once their excuseable weak- 
ness, Homer sometimes sleeps; the sun 
has spots. When the freshness of their 
uniforms wore off, the New Police were 
more wide-awake. 

Contested elections could not help leaving 
their mark in our “ Notes.” We can only 
appreciate the following instance by asking 
what would be the chance of any candidate 
now who should argue that slaves were 
justifiable property. 

In 1831, Colonel Anson and Mr. Rum- 
bold were opposed by Mr. Colville and 
Mr. Bliss, T. Clowes, Ezq., in proposing 
the first two gentlemen, adverted to the 
circumstance of Mr. Colville being a 
merchant connected with the West Indian 
trade, and a supporter of colonial slavery. 
Mr. Colville also spoke at length, amid 
much tumult, during which he was inter- 
rupted by loud yells of various kinds, 
attacking the Bill (Reform) for its dis- 
franchising nature, and defending colonial 
slavery. He and his colleague lost their 
election, but, before the poll was closed, 
left the town. At which, the jubilant 
correspondent of the “ Mercury” writes, 
“May Day became more than common 
exhilarating, by the agreeable information, 
quickly diffused through the town, that the 
enemies of freedom and of the constitution 
had fled, happy in evading and escaping 
from merited punishment ; so irritated were 
the minds of the lower class of society 
against these obtruders, without a shadow 
of claim to their suffrages, that, by their 
flight on Sunday morning, they probably 
escaped an ablution in the waters of the 
beautiful river Yare.” 

At a subsequent election—1838—one 
thorough-going adherent, ‘‘a poor fellow 
who took some pert in the election,” 
entered so heartily into the game as to 
declare that, if Mr. Baring lost the election, 
he would hang himself. The poll closed 
at four, and he effectually hung himself 
and was cut down before five o’clock. 

Communities and corporations in diffi- 
culty how to honour the Queen’s Jubilee, 
might have taken hints from the celebra- 
tion of her Coronation at Yarmouth. After 
various suggestions had been made and 
abandoned, Mr. Samuel Palmer moved : 
“That a subscription be entered into, to 
provide such amusements for the poor of 
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the town, as may seem fit to the sub- 
scribers,” 

Accordingly, on Thur:day, the festivi- 
ties began, but were interrupted by a 
heavy fall of rain. The remainder of tho 
sports were postponed until Friday after- 
noon, when they recommenced at three 
o'clock, with most propitious weather and 
brilliant sunshine, 

First came two chimney-sweeps in full 
costume. They dived in a tub of meal 
for pieces of money, which they picked 
out with their mouths. Numberless 
sneezings and many collisions of sooty 
heads, now, however, converted into floury 
nobs, took place during this match, to the 
great merriment of the assembled crowds, 
At length the money was all abstracted, 
and the performers, well washed, made 
their bows and retired from the stage. 

Next came bobbing for oranges in tubs 
of water, by boys with their hands tied 
behind them. Then a singing match for 
boys, which was won by an urchin of the 
name of John Hutchin, who sung two 
comic songs with inimitable humour and 
effect. A hornpipe match followed, in 
which the best dancers made up by agility 
for what was wanting in grace aud 
elegance. Grinning through horse-collars 
succeeded, and here one, Billy Derry, was 
successful. : 

Then we had six old women, drinking 
scalding hot tea for a prizeof one sovereign. 
The efforts of these poor old creatures to 
gulp down the almost boiling fluid were at 
once both pitiable and ludicrous. But 
they appeared to enjoy the parts they were 
acting almost as much as the spectator, 
who gave way to the most uproarious 
laughter. They were all well rewarded 
for their exhibition. 

There were also donkey races, climbing 
soaped poles, gingling matches (single 
combats with sticks or clubs), running 
wheelbarrows blindfold, a rowing match, 
and races after pigs with their tails soaped ; 
and twenty-four barrels of ale were given 
away to the populace on the ground. 

At half-past ten at night the Market 
Place was literally crammed with people to 
witness the display of fireworks, which 
was splendid, and worthy of the occasion, 
and concluded the Coronation amusements. 
Immediately after the fireworks had ceased 
the crowd dispersed, and by twelve o'clock 
the streets were as quiet as upon ordinary 
occasions. 

Who says that Great Yarmouth was not a 
well-behaved town on that joyous evening ? 





AN UNNOTICED INCIDENT. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS, PART IL 


THE spring, and summer, and autumn 
had passed monotonously, but more 
pleasantly, to Lisa than any time since 
the first few months of her marriage. 
It was winter now again, just a year since 
Dennis West had dropped so unexpectedly 
into her life, and in all that year his friend- 
ship had never failed her. He was away 
just now—something had gone wrong with 
his business affairs, and he had been spend- 
ing the past week or two in looking after 
them. 

It was cold, bright, frosty weather now, 
and Mr, Railton, who was certainly a hard- 
working man, was taking advantage of one 
of his rare holidays to give his family a 
day’s skating. The children were all 
mustered in the hall, and Mr. Railton was 
locking them over to see if they were in 
every respect fit to go out with him. 

‘ Lisa, look at that child’s gloves.” 

Lisa looked. 

‘ Put on your best gloves to-day, Paul!” 

“T haven’t got any best.” 

‘' Yes, dear, youhave. Where are they? 
I bought you a pair a fortnight ago.” 

So she had ; but Jane had been surrepti- 
tiously wearing them to school every day, 
and this was the result. 

‘‘T haven’t any but these,” Paul said 
stolidly, with a hazy notion that either he 
or Jane was in for a row, and that it had 
better be he, because Jane was only a girl. 

‘*You naughty boy, you know I bought 
you a new pair. Where are they?” 

‘‘There, there, don’t scold the poor 
child and spoil his day,” said Mr. Railton 
fretfully. ‘I really think you might try 
to have the children decently dressed when 
I am going to take them out.” 

So it was mother who was in for the 
row after all. Well, mother was always in 
rows; still it seemed rough on mother that 
she should be scolded because they had not 
obeyed her. 

When they reached Regent’s Park, they 
found the ice bearing, and a good many 
skaters. The frost had not lasted long, and 
the Humane Society was in full force with 
all its apparatus. The sight of the ropes and 
ladders startled Lisa, and she timidly 
suggested that they should inquire which 
was the shallowest part. The shallowest 
part, however, proved to be also the most 
crowded ; so Mr. Railton decided to try 
elsewhere, where only a few skaters were 
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disporting themselves, and, ten miautes 
later, they were all on the ice, 

There is nothing like violent exercise for 
driving away low spirits, and there is no 
exercise more delightful than skating—so 
slight a motion of the muscles sends this 
heavy body, which drags so wearily on 
foot, flying lightly along, the fresh wind 
blowing in the face, the warm blood dancing 
and racing through all one’s veins, in the 
intense enjoyment of motion, without the 
fatigue of motion. We rise to the level of 
a bird when skating, only, Mercury-like, 
our wings are on our feet, 

Before long Mrs. Railton was enjoying 
herself thoroughly, and Mr. Railton laugh- 
ing happily with the children. The children 
skated well, and did not need to be 
dragged about, which was fortunate, for 
Lisa would certainly have done most of 
the dragging ; and, as it was, she was in a 
fair way to spend the afternoon very 
pleasantiy indeed. 

She watched her tall, stylish daughter 
skating about with her father, and thought 
how well they looked together. So did 
the younger ones as they dashed about in 
couples, 

Lisa was the odd one of the party; but 
it did not occur to her to let that trouble 
her. Fresh people kept coming on the ice. 
She enjoyed watching almost as much as 
skating. 

Presently, as she stood at the further 
end of the pond, her husband and children 
came skating towards her ; they stopped as 
they neared her, and for a few moments 
they all stood in a group watching the rest 
of the skaters. A stalwart couple, both 
about six feet high, came skating clumsily, 
but happily, along, wavered, clutched 
wildly at each other, and fell. A few 
good-natured people rushed forwa:d to 
assist them, when there was heard a re- 
sonant crack, and a long white line shot 
across the entire width of the pond. There 
was a chorus of “ Obs”—half laughter and 
half fear—and a general stampede for the 
shore. Mr. Railton was one of the first to 
move, but in a second he recollected, 
stopped, hesitated, then seized Kate in one 
hand, Paul in the other, and made for the 
bank, calling to the others to come on. 

Lisa stood breathless. She had seen the 
pause, the consideration—-‘‘ Which shall I 
save ?”—and that she had been left, and 
the sight tock away all desire and power 
to move. Next second, two strong arms 
seized her skouiders, and she was hurled, 
rather than drawn, into safety. 





Every one stood silent on the bank, 
waiting to see the water bubble up through 
the crack, They did not see it, The 
ice looked as strong and as safe as ever, 
and presently people began to realise this 
and to feel foolish. 

Lisa heard a low, jolly laugh, and, look- 
ing up at her rescuer, saw a big, black- 
bearded man, who took off his hat and 
began apologising for his unnecessary 
roughness, 

“No danger whatever; the ice is just 
settling down. I suppose you knew that, 
and sodidn’t move, I thought you were too 
frightened to stir, and so I just shot you 
off. I hope I didn’t hurt you; but I saw 
you were quite alone, and it took the 
disgrace off my own flight to rescue some- 
body.” 

He laughed again, and started on the 
ice once more, followed by several others. 

“T say, he thought mother was alone!” 
said Paul. ‘If the ice had broken, and 
you hadn’t got wet, I should have been 
glad he was there, wouldn’t you, father ?” 

No one seemed disposed to follow Paul 
into these abstract speculations. Mr. Rail- 
ton changed the subject abruptly, saying : 

“Nonsense, don’t let a little crack like 
that frighten you. Come along.” 

Mr. Railton was, perhaps, just a little 
ashamed of himself, and that made his 
tone all the harsher. 

‘“‘T do not care to come,” 

“ You can’t stand about all alone in the 


ccld. If you won’t skate, you had better 
go home.” 
‘IT will go. Tell the children I am 


tired. I need not ask you to take care of 
them.” 

“Tam sorry you are tired. Mind and 
take a good rest when you get home,” and 
he skated after the children round the 
corner, leaving her on the bank. 

A sudden turn brought her bearded 
rescuer to her. He saw her struggling 
with her skates, and stopped. A look of 
good-natured remorse overspread his hand- 
some, kindly face, as he noticed her colour- 
less lips and trembling hands. 

“Going? Let me take your skates off, 
and let me apologise again, I can see I 
frightened you, though the crack didn’t. 
Perhaps I hurt you; but we never have 
any ice in Ireland, so I don’t understand 
it, and I really thought there was danger, 
and, as you were slone——— Pray do not 
be angry with me.” 

He changed his sentence because he saw 
that for some reason his words troubled her, 
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aud supposed that she resented his address- 
ing hera second time; though, indeed, the 
veriest prude living could not have taken 


| offence at his frank, impersonal manner. 


Lisa felt a sudden rush of emotion to think 
only a stranger should care to deprecate 


| her anger. 


“Indeed, I am not angry. I am very 


| much obliged to you.” 


“Then I hurt you. 
white as a ghost.” 

“No, not at all; indeed no, only I am 
tired, and not very well, so I am going 
home. Thank you,” as he gave her her 
skates neatly strapped together, and she 
raade an effort to look strong and in- 
dependent as she walked up the low, steep 
bank. 

“One moment,” he said. 

She turned. 

“I’m waiting for my wife,” he said, ‘but 
she won’t scold me for making her wait 
when I tell her what I have been doing. 
You must let me see you home, or at least 
to the station.” 

“Oh, thank you; no, it is not in the 
least necessary.” 

“ Not in the least,” said another voice, 
“It seems I am come just in time to be of 
use, Lisa.” 

‘*Oh, Dennis, I am so glad to see you 
back again.” 

“ That’s all right, then,” said the stranger 
cheerfully. ‘I canleave you with an easy 
conscience,” 

‘Thank you, very much,” said Lisa. 

The stranger waited just a second, be- 
cause, if the new-comer were the lady’s 
brother or husband, it was only natural he 
would want to make some acknowledgment 
of his attention to her ; and such was the 
frank cheerfulness of his manner that 
Dennis found himself instinctively mur- 
muring some indistinct courtesy. Then he 
and Lisa walked towards the gate in 
silence, 

Presently Lisa said : 

“Don’t you think he must be rather a 
nice husband ?” 

“Who?” 

“Why, he; the gentleman who took off 
my skates. I was tired, and wanted to go 
home, and couldn’t manage the straps.” 

“Didn’t Donald know you wanted to 


You are looking as 


| go home?” 


“Yes, of course I didn’t go without 
telling him; but he was at the other side 
of the pond. I dare say he did not know 
I was going just at that moment.” 

Poor Lisa! between her sense of dis- 





comfort at what she took for a rebuke 
in Dennis’s tone, and her dislike of ex- 
plaining her husband’s neglect, she spoke 
very lamely. 

But she was mistaken. The disapproval 
was not for her, for Dennis had reached the 
bridge a moment before the ice cracked, 
and had seen and understood the whole 
incident. 

“T don’t think it was exactly proper,” 
she said, “ but he only meant to be kind, 
because he saw, I mean thought, I was 
alone.” 

‘* You were alone,” Dennis said abruptly. 
“When I am not with you, you are 
always alone. When will the others come 
back ?” 

“Oh, not until late; they are going to 
a little party after the skating. I had 
forgotten that.” 

And she remembered that no one had 
recalled it to her mind, or asked if she 
would not join them when she was 
rested. 

They walked on in silence to the 
Marylebone Road; as they crossed it, a 
sickly hideous column of smoke rushed 
up through one of the ventilators to the 
Underground Railway. : 

“Oh, dear,” she said, taking a deep 
breath of the clear, frosty air, ‘‘we have to 
go down among that to get home.” 

“We are not going home,” said Dennis 
quietly, ‘we are going somewhere—any- 
where, it does not matter ; a picture-gallery 
will do.” 

“JT think I should like it,” said Lisa, 
hesitating. ‘I am not wanted at home; 
the children will not be back until the 
evening; and Donald will be quite late; 
and a picture-gallery will be such a pleasant 
change.” 

‘That's it,” said Dennis shortly. 
is time you had a change.” 

They walked on through the streets 
until they reached the gallery ; but when 
they entered it, Dennis led her past 
all the pictures to a quiet seat, and signed 
to her to sit down. She looked up sur. 
prised. 

‘* We came here to talk,” ho said shortly. 
‘Lisa, I was on the bridge just now, and 
I saw all that happened.” 

She saw something in his face which she 
did not understand. 

‘‘Then—it is no use pretending any 
more ¢” she said. 

‘*No; it is no use pretending any more. 
Lisa, all this year you have been pretend- 
ing not to be wretched, and I have been 
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pretending to believe you. But I have 
known all the time how things were.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I pretended to be 
satisfied when I thought you believed me ; 
but that is no use now. It is often like 
that—nearly always when you are not 
here.” 

When he was not there! And he had 
come to tell her that he must go away for 
good. That was the news he had brought 
back from his three weeks of inspection. 
His losses had been so great, his affairs had 
become so involved, that nothing but his 
own presence could stave off ruin. He 
must tell her that he must leave her— 
almost at once—leave her now she had 
grown used to his friendship—leave her 
without a friend in the world, to bear her 
troubles alone. 

Oh, Lisa! glad-hearted, bright-souled 
Lisa, were you only made for this — to 
wear out your life as the despised drudge 
of a man who has tired of you? And must 
the man who loved you as a child, and 
loves you now with a new love, so much 
more deep and tender than the old, leave 
you to bear your burden alone ? 

No, never. She had as good a right to 
love and happiness as any woman in the 
world. Why should she live this long, 
slow death, when he could give her far 
better things ? 

* You want to tell me something,” she 
said. ‘‘Is it—is it that you are going 
sooner than you thought?” 

“T am going at once.” 

She watched him with parted lips, wait- 
ing, perhaps guessing what was coming, 
for his voice had no sound of farewell in 
it. 

‘* Lisa,” he went on, ‘“‘ when I first came 
back I tried in my blundering way to show 
you that my childish love for my pretty 
tyrannical cousin was gone, outgrown.” 

“Yes, I understood ; if it had not been 
80, you would not have come.” 

“T would not, Lisa. I came back to be 
your friend, and I stayed to be your friend, 
and I saw your sweetness, and your 
patience, and your suffering. And now I 
love you ten thousand times more than 
ever you were loved in your beautiful 
youth.” 

“Oh, my beautiful youth!” It was a 
cry of bitter regret for good things hope- 
lessly past. 

“There is no woman on earth more to be 
pitied than you. Your youth is gone, and 
your beauty is gone, and you have nothing 
instead of them.” 





“Why do you tell me?” she said 
wearily. ‘‘DoI not know?” 

“ Lisa,” he went on, “some women have 
to bear poverty, and bear it because their 
husbands love them. Some have to bear 
neglect, but their lives are passed in ease, 
and they do not miud it ; others who have 
neither love nor comfort have pride and 
pleasure in their children. What have 
you? I alone love you, why should 
you not love me? I alone want you, 
why may I not have you? Lisa, I swear 
to you that if your husband loved you, I 
should not; if there had been any hope in 
your life, I should have been content to 
have passed out of it in silence; but you 
know as well as I do, that the shock once 
over, no one will even miss you. Remember 
what happened just now.” 

It was true, she knew it. If she had 
died that day, she knew how little differ- 
ence it would have made in her home. 

“ Your husband, whom you trusted in 
your youth, fails you now. Can you deny 
it?” 

“No.” 

“ And to which of your children can you 
turn, saying : ‘This one at least will be the 
comfort of my age?’” 

“ To none of them.” 

“ Lisa, will you come with me to-night, 
to Mergui?” 

They stood facing each other, a few feet 
apart. There was no passion in their 
voices or their eyes. She only waited while 
he spoke his unalterable conviction. 

‘You have no idea what it will be like,” 
he said. “Instead of your life here with 
its endless slights and loveless patience, 
instead of the burden which has worn your 
poor weak hands and bruised your dear 
true heart, you will have rest, and perpetual 
summer, and soft airs, and endless love and 
tenderness,” 

“T will come.” 

* We will go to-night,” he said. “Ihave 
had news which makes it absolutely 
necessary that I should go at once. If you 
come with me, Donald will never guess 
where we are. He will not think I have 
gone to Mergui, because I have so often 
spoken of going there. He will think that 
was only a blind.” 

“*T dare say.” 

“The train starts at 11.30. Will you 
come tomy rooms? That will be better 
than your going to the station. Stations 
are so crowded. I should not like you to 
be in a crowded station at night.” 

‘T will come,” 
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‘*‘ He—Donald, I mean—will not be back 
until late, you say? The steamer will have 
started before he finds out you are gone.” 

*T suppose so.” 

“ Till to-night, then. We must part now. 
I have things to arrange. Do not be late.” 

** Good-bye.” 

“* Good-bye, Lisa, my love. I will make 
you so happy.” 

“ T hope so, I think so ; and I should like 
to be happy before I die, and no one wants 
me here.” 

She rose as she spoke, and he put her 
into a cab at the door. 

“ ~ not be later than eleven,” he said. 

“ oo.” 

She did not look up as the cab drove off, 
she sat as inadream. So it was all over— 
the long, bitter, joyless struggle—she was 
going to be happy at last. One person in 
the world wanted her, she would go to 
him, and her place here would simply close 
up. No one would miss her; no one would 
even be surprised; whatever she did had 
always been displeasing. She had tried so 
hard to be good all these years, and what 
was the use ? 

The harassed servant showed no surprise 
as she re-entered, only inquiring if, since 
she had come home, she would clean the 
plate as she usually did on Wednesday 
afternoons. Lisa said, ‘ Yes,” and put on 
her apron to begin, laughing softly to her- 
self as she polished the best tea-pot and 
the not very numerous spoons and forks, 
to think that she should never do such work 
again, for she was to be a drudge no longer, 
but a happy woman, loving and loved. 

The time passed quickly, she was as- 
tonished to find how late it was. When 
the children returned from the party they 
were tired, which was fortunate, for it 
made them inclined to go to bed, and they 
went on her suggestion without any oppo- 
sition. The eldest girl had stayed with 
her father. Lisa was annoyed and dis- 
tressed, for grown-up parties and late hours 
were even more harmful for Kate than for 
most young girls. Then she recollected 
that nothing Kate did need concern her 
now. There was positive rest in the 
thought already. 

Poor Lisa! A _ strong-minded, high- 
spirited woman would have known better, 
would have known the road she was taking 
had never yet proved the road to happi- 
ness. A wise woman would have seen the 
weakness of Dennis’s arguments, would 
have understood better what she was 
doing. But poor Lisa was not wise, and 





had no strength of mind or will. That 
was not her fault. 

Donald Railton had chosen a fool, and, 
having married her, had blunted her 
faculties, and dulled the little intelligence 
she had by neglect and harshness ; so she 
had got into the way of doing what she 
was told when it was unpleasant, now she 
would do what she was told when it 
seemed very, very pleasant indeed. Who 
among her family could reproach her? 
Who of them deserved that she should 
still sacrifice herself to them ? 

It took her very little time to make her 
few preparations. It was a quarter to 
eleven as she stood on the landing ready. 
The door into the boys’ bedroom stood 
open, the gas was still full on; mechani- 
cally she entered to turn it down. The 
youngest boy was in his crib; she passed 
by him almost carelessly. Paul lay asleep 
with one hand grasping a crumpled paper. 
There was a certain beauty in his stolid, 
chubby face after all. His mouth, too, 
looked actually pretty when it was shut. 

“How I would have loved my children 
if they had cared about it,” she murmured, 
standing over Paul’s bed, and half-ashamed 
of offering unsought tenderness, she stooped 
and kissed him. 

‘‘ Mother,” he started awake suddenly, 
rubbing his eyes with his left hand. “ Yes, 
it’s mother,” and he held out the crumpled 
paper towards her. 

‘“‘ What is this, Paul ?” and unfolding it 
she saw two crushed macaroons in the last 
state of heat and stickiness. 

“‘They’re from the party. You didn’t 
go, and I thought you’d like some.” 

“Paul, did you think of me at the 


party ?” 
“ Yes, lots. I’ve been thinking a long 
time. I’ve been thinking ——” 





‘“‘ What have you been thinking ?” 

“ You're always doing things for us, and 
nobody is good to you but Dennis, and he’s 
going away and there won’t be anybody ; so 
Iam going to be always like Dennis to you.” 

Young as he was he was thoroughly 
English, and looked more ashamed of his 
good impulse than if he had been caught 
stealing jam. His mother was looking at 
him in eager wonder. He went on, mumbling 
his words, scarlet-faced, and rubbing his 
eyes with both hands now both were free. 

‘“‘Father’s always scolding you, and we 
bother you, and Tommy Brent’s mother 
isn’t half as nice as you; but they are all 
good to her, and we’re horrid ; but I won’t 
be any more.” 
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** My son, my son!” she cried, ‘‘ do you 
understand what you say? You will not 
forget to-morrow? You are so young, you 
cannot understand.” 

She flung herself on her knees by the 
bed, gezing with piteous eagerness into his 
half awakened face, and, as she looked, 
‘The soul of the child stood up in his eyes,” 
and she knew it was no childish whim, but 
the beginning of a great joy for her. 

He put his warm arms round her neck, 
and fell asleep there. 


Ten minutes to eleven. She would soon 
be with him, and everything was ready. 
Dennis paced up and down his room ina 
fever of impatience, more miserable than 
ever he had been in his life. He had 
triumphed ; that is, he had succeeded in 
making the woman he loved other than she 
might have been. She was worse, not 
better, for knowing him. He had persuaded 
her to do wrong in the hope that, together, 
they might find happiness ; and his misery 
had begun already. Lisa, the patient, gentle 
saint, he had worshipped. He had made 
her no longer a saint. He, who had meant 
to be her best friend, was now her worst 
enemy. He had loved her for her purity, 
her sweet patience and endurance. What 
if he ceased to love her now he himself 
had destroyed those qualities! It would 
not astonish him. Nothing would astonish 
him that he found himself doing now. He 
had thought himself honourable and up- 
right, and he was neither. He had thought 
himself true friend to Lisa,and he was none. 
Now, when he thought himself a faithful 
lover, how could he tell that he was not 
mistaken? He felt himself so false and 
contemptible that no further discovery of 
baseness in himself would have surprised 
him, It grieved him to think that Lisa had 
trusted herself to one so contemptible. He 
remembered how he had always seen and 
known that certainly such actions as his 
ended in wretchedness, He quite believed 
that now. How could he trust his good 
intentions to Lisa, when those other good 
intentions had broken down? How could 
he be sure of his love when his friendship 
was such a miserable failure ? 

The clock struck eleven. He started. 
Sho must be here in a minute, and there 
would be no going back. The thing was 
done already. 

Just then he heard tho door open. He 
groaned and hid his face. He had realised 
his own fall already; now he knew that 
she, too, was in the mire with him. 





“‘ Telegram, sir.” 

It was the landlady who entered. 
Dennis took the envelope, and read the 
contents. 

“Do not wait for me. I cannot come. 
Paul loves me, You have taught him to 
love me. Good-bye.” 

‘‘ Thank God!” he cried. “She is safe, 
and my spotless saint is spotless still.” 


Donald Railton is getting on in the world. 
He is in a fair way to become Attorney- 
General, and is more satisfied with himself 
than ever ; he never knew what an escape 
he had had that December evening, which 
was as well, for he was incapable of under- 
standing the story had he heard it. He 
noticed that his wife grew daily brighter 
and stronger, and probably thought that she 
was growing wiser as she grew older. The 
other children noticed that Paul never 
contradicted mother now ; and, moreover, 
that he punched Will’s head for so doing, 
and when his mother rebuked him for it, 
listened quietly, and said he would not do 
it again. © 

All this roused their astonishment at 
first, and then their respect. They grew 
to understand that mother had a champion 
now, and that the clever one of the family. 
They grew to see how eagerly their mother 
waited for Paul when he was out, and what 
a pleasure it was to Paul to tell all his 
news to her at the end of every day, until 
at last, they, too, began to change their 
manners, and to see all the beauty and 
loveableness of their mother’s character. 
Kate, indeed, will always be her father’s 
daughter, and none of them will ever be to 
Lisa what Paul is; he is her strength and 
her joy, something daily to thank God for. 
Satisfied with his love, her husband’s bitter 
words grieve her no longer. 

Now tbat she has a defence against them 
he has naturally ceased to speak them, 
and any advance he makes she meets much 
more than half-way. She has resolutely 
turned her back on the past, and life grows 
daily brighter and brighter. 

But perhaps years hence, since Cousin 
Dennis will probably soon be married to 
the Consul’s daughter, whose name has 
been so often in his letters lately, perhaps, 
when Paul speaks to her of some woman 
he loves, and whose love he has won, she 
will, in warning, tell him of that dangerous 
moment in her life, and show him a 
crushed cracker paper holding two crum- 
bling macaroons. 
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HISTORIC SPANIELS, 





“THE island of England breeds very 
valiant creatures, their mastiffs are of un- 
matchable courage,” Shakespeare tells us in 
his Henry the Fifth, but the dog which 
has distinguished itself most in history is 
of Spanish origin. King Charles the 
Second first brought the little black and tan 
spaniel and his spotted-coated brother, the 
Blenheim, into high repute in this country. 
Pepys in his “Diary” states that the King’s 
four-footed namesakes had unchallenged ac- 
cess into Whitehall, even on State occasions. 
In “ Royalty Restored,” we hear of a spaniel 
belonging to James the Second. When 
Duke of York, he wished to escape from 
the Palace where he was a State prisoner. 
To accustom his elders to his being out of 
their sight, he played hide-and-seek with 
his younger brother and sister for some 
weeks before his departure. On the night 
on which he had planned to leave, before 
going, “he disappeared behind the arras, 
but instead of hiding he hastened to his 
sister’s chamber, where he locked up a 
favourite spaniel, that was in the habit of 
following his footsteps wherever he went.” 
When its master was stealing down to the 
Thames, this would-be Stuart follower 
was howling in St. James's. 

It was to a spaniel that the Prince of 
Orange, when fighting for the Dutch 
Republic, owed his life. The dog gave 
him timely warning when he was in 
imminent danger of assassination, and 
Motley adds, that ever after the Prince 
kept a dog of this species near his person. 
Louis the Fifteenth had a spaniel whose 
single-hearted devotion he ill requited. 
She was a gentle creature he had himself 
reared, and trained to starve rather than 
to take food from any hand but her 
King’s. But when “Louis that was lay 
forsaken, a mass of abhorred clay,” when 
the feet of his late servile courtiers were 
hastening through the galleries of Versailles 
to pay homage to the new King, there was 
no leal canine subject left to mourn over 
her dead master. The dog, whose absolute 
attachment the King had won, he delibe- 
rately shot in a fit of cold-blooded 
brutality, Barbier, in his journal, relates 
how ‘“‘the King had this dog taken to his 
hunting lodge; he fired at her and wounded 
her. She ran and fawned upon him. He 
sent her from him a second time, fired at her 
again, and killed her.” 

Louis’s daughters had some spaniels 





which accompanied them on their ftight 
from France when revolt had become 
revolution. Perhaps some descendant of 
the spaniel their father so cruelly killed, 
shared the sorrows, gladdened the journey- 
ings of these Royal spinsters, ‘ poor, 
ancient, withered women,” as Carlyle calls 
them, “flying through hostile countries 
over tempestuous seas!” Their niece, 
Madame Royal, owned a spaniel, which 
began life, too, at Versailles. This little 
“Coco” as it was called, was with its 
unhappy girl mistress through all her trialr, 
and four years was with her a prisoner in 
the Temple. Coco lived to leave France 
with the sorrow-weighted Princess, took 
shelter with her at Vienna, and the last we 
hear of the faithful adherent of this storm- 
tossed child of France, was that it was in 
her suite when the exiled French Court 
took refuge in Prussian Poland. 

The Duc d’Enghien had a spaniel 
which passionately lamented over his 
death, and we wonder if Napoleon suffered 
any qualm of remorse when he read of it 
fiercely bemoaning its master’s untimely 
fate in the moat at Vincennes. At the 
first halt the Duc d’Enghien’s abductors 
made, their prisoner requested them to 
send back to Ettenheim for his ‘' dog and 
his clothes.” He did well to ask for his 
dog, for at Strasburg Napoleon had 
ordered that his friends and servants 
were to leave him. His dog, however, 
since it lacked “ the divine power to speak 
words,” was not included in the order. In 
the brief days of life which remained to 
him, this speechless friend was his only 
companion, went with him a prisoner to 
Paris, and entered Vincennes at his heels, 
On his arrival there he was depreesed, 
and his dog sidled up to him, and 
Lamartine says, ‘“‘The spaniel which he 
had kept at his side the whole route, 
rested his head on his master’s knee,” The 
dog beguiled him out of dark thoughts of 
his doleful prospects, his spirits rose, and 
he left the window, out of which he had 
been dieconsolately staring, and called his 
dog to share his supper with him. The 
faithful creature was on guard beside him, 
when, one midnight, he was aroused from 
his sleep to appear before his judges. The 
Dake, sure of his innocence, went to the 
mockery of a trial, with sanguine hopes of 
a speedy release. He did not know that, 
during his trial, his grave was being dug. 
After leaving the judgement hall the 
prisoner, still unsuspicious of the haste to 
fulfil the sentence from which he expected 
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a pardon, was talking to Lieutenant Noiret, 
a soldier who had known his grandfather, 
the Prince of Condé, An historian says 
“he played with his dog” while chatting 
gaily to the soldier. The poor beast had 
been ill at ease, for some subtle instinct 
warned it that there was danger afoot. Its 
dull spirits were raised by its master’s 
assurance ; but it was but short-lived con- 
tentment, for the Duke and his dumb 
friend were soon parted by death. 
The prisoner was ordered to follow the 
commander down a darksome stairway, 
which led into the moat. The Duke 
hesitated ; but the dog, as usual, followed 
without question at his master’s heels. 
The Duke, when he reached the trench, 
realised the truth. He cut a lock of his 
hair, gave it and a ring to Noiret, to 
send to his betrothed, Princess Charlotte 
de Rohan. As three o’clock struck, the 
soldiers fired, and Napoleon’s young victim 
fell. The spaniel, in the dim light—for it 
was a gloomy March morning, and the 
moat was lit by a solitary lantern—had 
not seen its master’s face, and was unaware 
of his evil fate till it saw him dead. In 
vain it fawned upon him, who, but a few 
minutes previously, had stroked and com- 
mended his pleased favourite. 

Then Lamartine tells how “his dog, 
which had followed him into the moat, 
yelled when he saw him fal), and threw 
himself on the body of his master. It was 
with difficulty that the poor animal could be 
torn from the spot and given to one of the 
Prince’s servants, who took him to the 
Princess Charlotte—the only messenger 
from that tomb where slept the hapless 
victim whom she never ceased to deplore.” 

De Bourrienne, in his “Memoirs of 
Napoleon,” says : 

“The Prince had with him a little dog. 
The faithful animal constantly returned 
to the fatal scene. The eyes of passers-by 
rested upon the spot where the young 
victim had fallen, and admired the faith- 
fulness of the poor dog. The police, ever 
uneasy, set this to rights. People were 
prohibited from passing that way ; and the 
dog came no more to howl over the grave 
of his master.” 

We trust Lamartine was right, and the 
masterless dog was not left to mourn by the 
spot it knew too well, till the police, fearing 
it would excite pity, destroyed it. Princess 
Charlotte, it is said, had hastened to Paris in 
hopes of interceding for her handsome lover, 
so the poor spaniel would not have far to 
traveltillitfound amistressready to befriend 





it. Whenever her thoughts strayed to the 
weed-covered grave in the moat, she would 
stroke the much-loved spaniel’s head, as it 
rested on her knee, looking tenderly into 
its wistful brown eyes, remembering that 
they were the only friendly ones that had 
seen her hero die. 





THE CROMWELLS. 





OLIVER CROMWELL’s great grandfather 
was Morgan Williams, a Glamorganshire 
man. He married Katherine, daughter of 
Walter Cromwell, the smith (sometimes, 
therefore, called Walter Smith), whose son 
Thomas became—first, Wolsey’s secretary, 
and then Henry the Eighth’s Chancellor. The 
smith was also a fuller and woolstapler, and 
a brewer at Putney; while Williams to 
the brewing business joined that of inn- 
keeper. Hisson Richard, as soon as his uncle 
had risen to greatness, took the name of 
Cromwell, by way of ensuring the great 
man’s favour. “Thy most bounden 
nephew,” he calls himself; though what 
it was precisely that Thomas did for him, 
is not known. Perhaps his loudly ex- 
pressed gratitude was only a sense of 
favours to come, which the great man’s 
sudden fall prevented him from receiving. 
As one reads the Chancellor’s life, one can 
not help wishing that Williams had not 
changed his name. For Thomas was not a 
credit either to the age in which he lived, 
or to the stock of which he came. He 
was & “ruffian in his young days,” as he 
used to tell Archbishop Cranmer. There 
were family jars. In the Court Rolls of 
Wimbledon Manor we find Richard 
Williams, who afterwards became the 
“most bounden nephew,” prosecuted for 
assaulting and battering Thomas Cromwell, 
and fined sixpence. Walter Cromwell had 
taken to tippling, and got into debt, and 
to save himself, had to sell his Putney 
copyhold to his son-in-law Morgan. 
Thomas turned his back upon his family 
and went abroad, enlisting in Italy in the 
French service, and yet managing to doa 
good stroke of business as clerk to the 
English merchants at Antwerp, and as 
agent to a Boston guild of “Our Lady.” 
This guild wanted to choose their own 
Confessor, to relax the Lenten rules, and to 
be allowed to carry portable altars. Crom- 
well undertook to get leave from the 
Pope; and having no powerful friends to 
secure him an audience, he waylaid His 
Holiness as he was coming in from hunt- 
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ing, and gave him some choice English 
sweetmeats, introducing the gift with a 
glee or “ three-man song,” after the English 
fashion of the day. 

He very soon got the required leave; 
and after some stay in Venice as book- 
keeper to a big merchant, he came home, 
took to the fulling business, and through 
his Italian connections was able to greatly 
extend it, for English wool was prized 
abroad ; and it was soon no unusual sight 
to see a foreign trader dropping down the 
river with a boat-load of wool purchased at 
Cromwell’s stores. But he soon felt 
Putney too small for him, and moved to 
Austin Friars; and there managed to 
attract Wolsey’s notice, and to get made 
collector of his revenues. Wolsey put him 
into Parliament; and his maiden speech 
(still extant) began by positively declaring 
that every one would give ten thousand 
lives (if he could) to win back France for 
the King, but ending by politicly urging 
the subjection of Scotland as a first 
step. Shakespeare’s line in Henry the 
Fifth about ‘‘ the weasel Scot” is expressed 
almost in Cromwell’s own words. He had 
now got well into the saddle; and as to 
a singularly captivating manner he joined 
good business capacity and a wonderful 
memory he throve exceedingly in the com- 
posite trade of wool-dresser, money-lender, 
and lawyer. 

In 1525 Wolsey used him and two ovners 
for the work of suppressing the lesser 
monasteries. Wolsey’s object was a grand 
one; he wanted to endow two great 
colleges at Ipswich and Oxford. Christ 
Church, Oxford, was afterwards founded 
on the ruins of his Cardinal College ; but 
the endowments he gave to Ipswich were 
all made away with by the King. About 
the lesser monasteries it is impossible to get 
at the truth. Some of them may have been 
“nests of debauchery”; respecting some, 
the charges brought by the Commissioners 
were notoriously false; a good many were 
probably “retreats” where “‘younger sons” 
(and daughters) who had not energy 
to face life’s battle, passed a comfortable 
existence, employing a lot of labour as 
serving brothers and sisters, and treating 
their tenants very leniently. Certain it is 
their suppression was very uppopular, as it 
could not fail to be. The tenants found 
it indeed a change for the worse when, 
instead of a good-natured Prior or Abbess 
on the spot, they had to deal with a 
hard lawyer, steward to an absentee 
nobleman or to a college hundreds of miles 





off ; the servants would not be well pleased 
at losing what was a berth for life. What 
gave bitterness to the thing was: first, the 
infamous charges ; next, the moral torture 
applied to make monks and nuns in- 
criminate themselves; lastly, the basely 
unscrupulous greed of the Commissioners. 
One of the three, Allen, afterwards made 
Archbishop of Dublin—a likely man he to 
convert the Irish to Protestantism !—was a 
fellow with whom an average burglar would 
have refused to shake hands. And Crom- 
well’s conduct was almost equally scandalous. 
Just after this Wolsey fell ; he could not 
make up his mind to the Divorce, and 
nothing less would please Henry and Anne. 
How did Cromwell act? Shakespeare 
credits him with rare fidelity; and he 
certainly defended Wolsey in the House of 
Commons — “mine only aider,” was 
Wolsey’s style in several letters to him just 
then. But Cavendish, Wolsey’s secretary, 
did not dream of calling him disinterested. 
He had been Wolsey’s agent in supprese- 
ing the monasteries; therefore it was to 
his interest to try to disprove charges 
which told against him as severely as they 
did against his master. His one aim was 
to quash an inquiry ; whereas Wolsey was 
single-minded — had simply sought for 
funds for his educational work. Cromwell, 
his jackal, had devoured the choicest bits 
before handing over the prey to the lion. 
When Wolsey, ruined, had to turn off 
his servants without payment, Cromwell 
gave five pounds towards a subscription for 
making up their wages. The report of 
his fidelity, helped no doubt by his having 
been known as the adviser of a whole- 
sale system of bribery, brought him 
rapidly into the sunshine of Court favour. 
In a few weeks after his master’s fall, it 
was reported that he was to go abroad in 
the suite of Anne’s father, on an embassy 
to the Emperor! Having once got the 
King’s ear, he plied him with promises, 
“He would make him the richest King 
that ever was in England; and as to the 
Divorce, he blamed roundly the timidity of 
the royal councillors. They seemed to think 
princes bound by the same principles as 
private p2zople. A King is above the laws, 
for he has the power to change them ; and 
in this case he has the law of God in his 
favour. Let him declare himself to be 
Head of the Church in his own realm and 
wait no longer on the Pope’s pleasure.” 
Cromwell had evidently caught in a bad 
form that moral epidemic of Machiavellism 
which was the curse of almost every Tudor 
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statesman. Once, when he was talking 
with Pole, the question came up: ‘ What 
is a prudent councillor’s duty to his 
Prince?” 

“Above all things to consider his 
master’s honour,” gaid Pole. 

‘* Nay,” retorted Cromwell; “ that stuff 
about honour and expediency is well enough 
for a disputation in the schools, but Princes 
relish it not. The prudent man will make 
his master’s inclination his first study. You 
had best read a book, ‘The Prince,’ whereof 
l’ve brought a written copy from Italy.” But 
Pole declined to read anything that went 
against that sense of honour which for him 
was synonymous with duty. 

From that day the two men parted 
company ; and before long Pole thought 
Cromwell’s rapidly growing power 80 
dangerous for him, that he went abroad. 
One great plan for enriching the King was 
—hbesides the confiscation of Abbey lands 
—to force Bishops to exchange the richest 
manors of their sees for very much poorer 
pieces of Crown-land. For enriching him- 
self he regularly took bribes for push- 
ing suitors’ interests in the King’s Courts. 
How wholly unscrapulous he was is seen 
from his having, when he purchased some 
land in Anstin Friars, removed the land- 
mark twenty-two feet too far into his 
neighbours’ gardens, and actually wheeled 
away on rollers the house of Stow’s father 
—Stow tells the story — without the 
slightest warning. As for compensation, 
that from such a powerful man was not to 
be looked for. At this time (1533) he was 
Privy Councillor, King’s Secretary, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Master of the 
Jewels, Clerk of the Hanaper, bs sides— 
though a layman—Dean of Wells, and 
Rector of a Wiltshire parish. 

His unpopularity grew with his power ; 
tie Commons hated him for “revealing 
their deliberations to the King.” To the 
Princess Mary (whom some said he meant 
to marry, and so get the crown for him- 
self), he was simply brutal. When Anne 
Boleyn died, the poor neglected girl 
hoped that the King her father would 
somewhat soften towards her. She wrote 
several letters; Cromwell rejected them 
al', and at last forced her to confess 
under her own hand that she was a 
bastard, and that her mother’s marriage 
was incestuous! To Bishop Fisher he was 
equally brutal—aggravated in every possib!e 
way the frivolous charge of treason against 
an old man almost at death’s door. Indeed, 
when More and Fisher were in the Tower, 





he repeatedly visited them to try to get 
out of them fresh matters for indictment, 
Anne Boleyn, when she knelt protesting 
her innocence, he treated with the most 
cynical hardness; while his “ visitation ” 
of the greater monasteries, with a view to 
suppressing them also, was even worse 
than the way in which he had treated the 
lesser. He had not John Knox’s excuse 
of earnestness; he was still, as far as 
he had any religion, a Catholic. His 
grand principle was the Royal Supre- 
macy ; and any Catholic who disputed that, 
was punished as ruthlessly as was any one 
who denied transubstantiation. It was by 
his advice that Henry gave away, or sold 
for a mere song, the greater part of the 
Abbey lands, thus making the new nobility, 
whom he had created, sharers in the con- 
fiscation, No wonder that in every rising 
the first demand was for such an ‘“ill- 
adviser” (as they called him) to be removed ; 
and no wonder the King whom he served 
stuck by him; he was too useful to be 
sacrificed. Yet, though he got more and 
more rewards—all the lands of Lewes 
Priory (the mother of all our Cistercian 
foundations) and those of Colchester, and 
Launde, and Saint Osyth’s Abbeys; the 
wardenship of the King’s forests north of 
Trent, the captaincy of Leeds Castle, Kent, 
and of Carisbrook, etc.—he never won 
the King’s respect. ‘ The King,” says an 
eye-witness, ‘‘beknaveth him twice a 
week, and sometimes knocks him well 
about the pate; and yet when he hath 
been well pomelled and shaken up, he will 
come out of the great chamber as it were a 
dog shaking of the bushe, with as merry 
a countenance as though he might rule all 
the roast.” Why did he fall allin a moment 
the year after he had been made Lord 
Privy Seal and Lord High Chamberlain ? 
Henry Tudor had no English instincts ; he 
hated the old nobility—they could not be 
‘‘beknaved and knocked about the pate.” 
Cromwell served his turn, he could treat 
him like the low fellow that he was; but, 
incapable of gratitude or common kindness, 
as soon as he had got all he could out of him, 
he flung him out to be torn in pieces by his 
enemies, ‘Ah, it was all because Ann 
of Cleves was so disgustingly unattractive.” 
Cromwell had negotiated the marriage with 
her, and in return had been made Ear! of 
Essex. Well, doubtless that had some- 
thing to do with it; but State policy also 
weighed against him. Henry had got all 
that he could out of the alliance with the 
Protestant Princes, to which the marriage 
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with Ann was the seal, and therefore he 
could do without the man to whom that 
alliance wasdue, So the Duke of Norfolk, 
who had long trembled before him, and who 
hated him as a Howard would who was 
forced to tremble before the son of Walter 
the smith, impeached him at the Council 
Table. He was at once sent to the Tower; 
and the Lords, without a dissentient voice, 
passed a Billof Attainder, and the Commons 
did the same—for under Henry, one 
House vied with the other in abject 
servility. Cranmer timidly pleaded for 
him with the King; but all Henry thought 
of was to get some evidence which would 
enable him to lower Ann’s pension. Crom- 
well gave what was asked for, and wound 
up his letter with : “ Most Gracious Prince, 
I cry mercy, mercy, mercy.” But the King 
would not stir a finger to save him ; all he 
did was not to include his son Gregory in 
the attainder. So the son succeeded him 
as Baron Cromwell of Oakham; and his 
son, husband to Jane Ssymour’s sister, 
sold his land and joined James the First’s 
Plantation in Ulster. He got a big estate 
in County Down, and his son was made Earl 
of Ardglass. 

The only two good things Thomas Crom- 
well did were to order a big Bible to be 
chained up in every church, and to insist 
on parish registers being kept (1538), after 
the fashion which Cardinal Ximenes had 
started in Spain. He was as masterful a 
man as his great namesake and distant 
kinsman. Meeting a serving-man wearing 
4 hair long on his shoulders, he asked 

im : 

“Sirrah, how dare you wear your hair 
that fashion ?” 

“ Au’s please your worship, I’m under a 
vow,” replied the man. 

“Well, fellow, I will not have thee 
break thy vow; but thou shalt stay in 
prison till it is fulfilled.” 

Of that namesake there is not space to 
say much. His mother was a Steward. Her 
family had for generations farmed the tithes 
of Ely Abbey ; but there is not the least 
ground for saying that she was connected 
with the Blood Royal of Scotland. Though 
he is said to have been idle at college, 
“taking more delight in horse and field 
exercise, and in football, cudgels, and other 
boisterous sport,” yet he could talk Latin 
with foreign ambassadors. He got the 
title of “Lord of the Fen,” because he 
insisted that the poor commoners’ rights 
should be respected during the drainage, 
In the House—where he sat, in 1640, for 


ae 





Cambridge—“ he was very much hearkened 
to, for all that he was very ordinarily ap- 
parelled.” In 1642 he subscribed six 
hundred pounds, poor though he was, for 
the recovery of Ireland, and five hundred 
pounds for the defence of the Parliament, 
besides one hundred for arming Cambridge- 
shire and securing the magazine in Cam- 
bridge town and preventing the College 
plate from going to the King. Even as 
early as Edgehill, his men were models of 
steadiness. 

‘‘He and his troop,” says Fiennes, “never 
stirred, but fought to the Jast minute.” 
His plan was “to get men of a spirit that 
is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will 

0.” 

, The strange thing is that, though many 
tried to fill their regiments with pious 
mep, he alone succeeded. He began by 
having the right sort of officers. 

“Tf you choose,” wrote he, “ godly, 
honest men to be captains of horse, honest 
men will follow them. I jad rather have 
a plain russet coated captain that knows 
what he fights for, aud loves what he 
knows, than what you call a gentleman and 
nothing else... . It had been well that 
men of honour and biith had entered into 
these employments; but, seeing the work 
must go on, better plain men than none.” 

The speed with which he rose from plain 
captain to be Manchester’s second in com- 
mand, was a case of merit pushing to the 
front. His chief difficulties were financial. 
Local funds ought to have been forthcoming 
to pay his troops ; but they were always in 
default, 

“Lay not too much,” wrote Cromwell 
to one committee, ‘on the back of a poor 
gentleman who desires, without much 
noise, to lay down his life and bleed the 
last drop to serve the cause and you.” 

At Marston Moor — where his men 
“had a hard pull of it, for they were 
charged by Rupert’s bravest, both in front 
and flank, they stood at sword’s point a 
pretty while, hacking one another; but at 
last he broke through them scattering them 
like a little dust”—he was wounded in the 
neck, and would have been driven back 
but for the gallant support cf Leslie and 
what Cromwell very ungratefully calls “a 
few Scots in our rear.” 

Major Harrison strongly asserts that 
Laslie was the real leader, ‘‘ Cromwell not 
having been so much as present in the 
decisive charge,” and says it was the Inde- 
pendents “who glorified him and his un- 
speakably valorous regiments,” for their 
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own end. Rupert, however, nicknamed 
him “ Ironside,” and Leslie waived in his 
favour the lieutenant-generalship. Any- 
how, this victory made him not merely a 
lieutenant-general, but the head of a party; 
for he was the very opposite of Washington, 
and turned his camp—as a Presbyterian 
complained—“ into a mere Amsterdam” (a 
preaching place for men of all views). 

Cromwell and Crawfurd nearly came to 
fighting in 1644, because the latter cashiered 
a Colonel for preaching Anabaptism. 

“ Admit he did,” wrote Cromwell, “shall 
that render him incapable to serve the 
public? Sir, the State, in choosing men to 
serve it, takes no notice of their opinions ; 
if they be willing faithfully to serve it, 
that satisfies.” Toleration this, which 
nobody else in those days even pretended 
to practise, and which he himself failed to 
show to Quakers and Catholics, Fifth- 
Monarchy Men and Levellers. 

Of noblemen he was less _ tolerant. 
Why did he quarrel with Manchester 
and go aside (in 1644) with Vane and 
the others who thought Charles must 
be deposed before anything else could be 
done? Was it ambition? Had he a 
glimpse of the future, such as it really did 
turn out? He certainly began to talk 
strangely, considering he was serving along 
with Manchester, and Fairfax, and other 
nobles, ‘ I hope to live to see never a noble- 
man in England,” he wrote. Or was it con- 
science, sharpened by a very cordial dislike 
of the Scots, who naturally did not wish 
to put down a King who belonged to 
them more than he did to the English ? 

Probably he really believed that Man- 
chester was incapable, and that the only 
thing was to push on the war with far 
more vigour than any of the old com- 
manders were capable of. 

Baxter places what he and Ludlow call 
Cromwell’s apostasy a good deal later than 
this. “Cromwell,” says he, “meant honestly 
in the main, and was pious and conscionable 
in the main course of his life, till pros- 
perity and success corrupted him ; then 
his religious zeal gave way to ambition.” 

It was early in 1647, after “the Self- 
denying Ordinance,” after Naseby—where 
Cromwell foresaw a victory; “I could not 
smile out to God in praises because He 
would by the things that are not, even by 
our poor ignorant men, bring to nought 
things that are”—that the army and Par- 
liament began to quarrel. Cromwell 
would have beon arrested had he not gone 
to the camp. Parliament was furious. 





Lilburn wrote: “ You have robbed by 
your unjust subtlety and shifting tricks, 
the honest and gallant agitators of all 
their power, and solely placed it in a thing 
called a council of war.” Then followed 
the first “‘purging” of the House, of the 
eleven who persistently accused him of 
underhand dealings with Charles, of in- 
triguing to be made Earl of Essex, and 
Knight of the Garter, etc. ; and from this 
it was but a step to that final “ purging” 
when, just as Parliament was going to 
disband the army, in he walked, and said: 
“T am come to do what grieves me to the 
sou), and what I have earnestly with tears 
prayed to God against. Nay, I had rather 
be torn in pieces than do it; but there is 
a necessity laid upon me therein, in order 
to the glory of God, and the good of the 
nation.” 

Then he sat down, and waited while 
Vane made an eloquent harangue; and 
then, as the Speaker was going to put it to 
the vote, he burst out with: ‘Your time 
is come. The Lord hath done with you; 
He hath chosen other instruments that are 
more worthy. He hath taken me by the 
hand, and set me on to do this thing.” 
Wentworth cried out, the House “ could 
not suffer such language from our servant, 
whom we, by our unprecedented bounty, 
have made what he is.” 

But Cromwell called in his musketeers, 
and, pointing to the Speaker, said : “ Fetch 
him down!” A notice, “this house to be 
let unfurnished,” was stuck on the door. 

What would he do now? The Royalists 
expected he would bring back Charles the 
Second, and be content with a Dukedom, 
and the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
Fifth-Monarchy Men thought that with his 
triumph would begin the millennium, the 
reign of the saints ; and they were cruelly 
disillusioned when they found the world 
continued to be made up as before, of rich 
and poor, saints and sinners, the only dif- 
ference being that the new majors-general 
governed instead of the old magistrates. 
Hence, in all the plots, Royalists and 
Levellers worked together, and suffered in 
common ; both were equally incensed at 
that idea of making Cromwell King. 

Thenceforward, his career, however 
glorious abroad, was marred at home by 
frequent ‘“ purgings” and dissolutions. 
Even the few members whom he left 
would never fairly stand by him, but kept 
trying—ridiculously, seeing that they had 
nothing to back them but smouldering 
Cavalier disaffection—to restrict his au- 
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thority. He would have no Parliament. 
Then came legal resistance. Whitelock 
and Widdrington resigned the Great Seal 
rather than regulate the Court of Chancery. 
Two judges refused to act on a commission 
for trying insurrectionists. A merchant 
refused to pay duties not imposed by Par- 
liament, and Chief Justice Rolle resigned 
rather than enforce the payment. Thence- 
forward Cromwell relied more and more 
on sheer force. 

Calamy, the preacher, said to him : “’Tis 
against the voice of the nation. There 
will be nine in ten against you.” 

‘*Very well,” replied he, ‘but whatif I dis- 
arm the nine, and put asword in the tenth 
man’s hand, would not that do the busi- 
ness $” 

He was obliged, however, in 1656, to 
summon another Parliament, which urged 
him to accept the Kingly title. He refused. 

“TI do judge for myself that the other 
names may do as well. ’Tis but a feather 
in the hat, a shining bauble for crowds to 


| gaze at or kneel to.” He knew that the 


army, almost to a man, was against it ; the 
wonder is how, four years later, they could 
have permitted the restoration of all they 
had fought to overthrow. 

On Cromwell’s character do not believe 
either Hume or Carlyle, but read “ The 
Squire Papers” discovered since Carlyle, 
and remember, in summing up, that truth 
lies generally in the mean. What became 
of his body has, of late, been a question. 
A Frenchman, Sorbiére, travelling in 
England in 1663, heard that Cromwell had 
the royal tombs in the Abbey opened and 
the bodies transposed, so that it could not 
be known where he was laid. Fancy 
Royal James doing duty on the gallows, to 
which Captain Titus’s motion consigned 
the dead regicides. ‘It troubled many,” 
said Pepys, “that a man of so great 
courage should have that dishonour done 
to him, though otherwise he might deserve 
it well enough.” Others said that by 
Cromwell’s last orders his body was secretly 
conveyed away and buried at night on 
Naseby field, “where he had gotten the 
greatest victory and glory.” 

How his son Richard—“ Queen Dick” 
the Royalists nicknamed him, because of 
the gentleness which led Haslerig to say: 
“The sweetness of his voice and language 
win my heart. Ii you think of any single 
person, I’d sooner have him than any man 
alive” —lost the reins, was because, as 
before, Parliament and army were quarrel- 
ling, and he was not strong enough to 





keep them in their places, ‘ Gentle and 
virtuous, but became not greatness,” is 
Mrs, Hutchinson’s verdict on the man who 
‘was not one sixpence the better or richer 
for being the son of his father.” The 
strangest thing isthat the French, who were 
intriguing for a Restoration, repeatedly 
offered to re-establish him as Protector. 
He refused, “either because his heart 
failed him, or because his friends would 
not expose themselves to the chances of a 
civil war.” Henry, more energetic than 
Richard, said, in 1659: “ Any extreme is 
more tolerable than returning to Charles 
Stuart. Other disasters are temporary, 
and may be mended; these not.” Yet, a 
year later, receiving no instructions from 
Richard—he was in Ireland—he forwarded 
his submission. His English estates were 
forfeited ; but as several Royalists exerted 
themselves in his favour, he was allowed to 
retain what he had bought in Ireland.* 
Yet even this, though confirmed by the Act 
of Settlement, was seized from his children 
by the Clanrickardes. This very Woodford 
property, which has been so much talked 
of, should belong not to the Bourkes, but to 
the Cromwells. 


RED TOWERS. 
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PART I. 
CHAPTER XX, 


6A GREY DISCOURAGED SKY OVERHEAD, THE 
SHORT LAST DAYLIGHT OF DECEMBER.” 


‘“‘ VERY unfeeling and very idiotic ! Poor 
Aunt Flo! Which of us is which, I 
wonder ¢” said Celia, and she laughed. 

There had been a few moments of pain- 
ful silence, which she bore till she could 
bear it no longer. There they were alone 
together, Paul and she, in the smart little 
desolate room which had been so often 
given up to them lately, and where Paul, at 
least, had spent so many happy quarters of 
an hour. 

Many of M. Dupont’s rooms were 
furnished with spoils of old houses in the 
Faubourg; white and gold chairs, with 
lovely brocaded cushions; mirrors, clocks, 
candlesticks, in the most elegant rococo 
style. Mrs. Percival’s rooms were among 
the prettiest in the hotel. Celia at this 











* From the soldiers, many of whom were glad 
to sell the land they received as pay, instead of 
settling down in a strange country. 
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moment was leaning back in an arm-chair 
the curves and colouring of which would 
have delighted a connoi-seur, and white and 
gold Cupids danced up the frame of the 
mirrer in which Paul’s head was reflected, 
as he stood before the fireplace. The 
proceeds of a long day’s shopping were 
piled on the floor ; thsre was no fire, and 
the room was cold: Celia wrapped her 
cloak more closely round her, and tapped 
impatiently with her foot upon the ground. 

‘Well, Paul?” she said, as he stood 
unmoved before her. 

“Suppose we say that you are unfeeling, 
and I am idiotic,” he answered quietly. 

His whole tone and manner had altered 
so completely, he had so utterly ceased 
to be himself, that Celia wrinkled her 
brows and gazed at him in astonish- 
ment. This was not her adoring young 
lover, this was rot the affectionate, 
generous, trusting boy who had written 
her that last letter full of wonder and 
perplexity. He had been puzzled by that 
mysterious letter of hers; but it had not 
interfered with his love, hardly with his 
confidence. What had happened since to 
make this change ? 

Instinct told Celia that for some strange 
reason she had lost her power, and yet she 
could hardly believe it, and at that moment 
all her thoughts and wishes were bent cn 
having it back again. Not that she loved 
Paul, but she liked him to love her; she 
was very unwilling to lose his romantic 
worship, and the promise of a life of 
wealth, indulgence, and liberty. But what 
was she to do with a young man who would 
not even look at her, standing there like a 
stone | 

“T don’t think I am unfeeling,” she said. 
“ T wrote to you last night ; but, of course, 
tearing off like this, you did not get the 
letter.” 

‘What did you say?” 

“T asked you to come back. If I had 
known what you would be like, when you 
did come—I think I might have asked you 
to stay in England. Certainly I should 
not havo said all I did say.” 

“Will you answer me one question, 
Celia?” he said ; and then he lifted his 
head and looked at her, with such wistful, 
sleepless melancholy in his eyes, that almost 
any woman would have been touched by 
it. Celia was, in her way; she saw that 
she had brought this shadow on Paul, and 
believed that she could clear it away—if 
she only knew ail that wasin his mind. 
An unwortby suspicion flashed across her 


. 





brain ; perhaps he had shown that letter to 
the Colonel before he died, or to some other 
odious person who had taken the worst 
view of it. 

She pointed to the chair beside her. 

“Come and sit here,” she said, ‘I will 
answer any questions you like.” 

“Thanks; I'd rather stand,” said Paul. 
“‘ That letter you sent me—it was written 
to somebody else, wasn’t it? 
for me at all?” 

“Who put that into your head?” said 
Celia ; and in spite of herself her eyes fell, 
and she blushed crimson again. 

“Nobody; I thought of it myself,” 
said Pau). ‘‘There was no name, and I 
naturally read the letter several times, 
trying to find out the meaning of it. Then 
that occurred to me —which of course 
makes all clear. Under the circumstances, 
you will forgive me for readiog the letter. 
Here it is. I have brought it back to 
you.” 

He came across the room, laid the letter 
on her lap, and went back to his place on 
the hearth-rug. She instantly tore the 
letter into several pieces and threw them 
on the ground. 

Then Paul was really cruel. He said: 

“T thought you would not send it now. 
You can write a different one.” 

“T never meant to send it at all,” she 
said, in a half-choked voice. ‘Of course 
it was a most awful mistake sending it to 
you; but I was in a great hurry.” 

“As you wrote it, the best thing you 
could do was to send it to me,” said Paul. 
“Seeing may be painful, but one would 
rather not be kept blind.” 

“ But let me explain.” 

“T really don’t want any more explana- 
tion,” he said. ‘Don’t you think, your- 
self, that we understand each other well 
enough now? I did not hope for any 
explanation ; it was all too clear. I only 
came to say good-bye,” 

Celia sat perfectly still, looking down at 
her torn letter. Paul turned half away, 
resting his arm on the chimney-piece ; bat 
this was only for a minute. He suddenly 
straightened himself ‘up, drew a long 
breath, looked at her with the same pain 
in his eyes, and said in a low voice : 

“ Well, good-bye !” 

Then Celia made a great effort. For the 


sake of bringing him back, she conquered | 


her pride, her anger, and other feelings too. 
She got up, came quickly to him where he 
atood, laid her hand in his and her head 
against his shoulder. 


Not meant | 
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‘Not good-bye to me, Paul?” she said. 

He looked down for an instant into her 
lovely face ; and then, rather wildly, away 
from her. He did not even let his fingers 
close cn hers, but said very low, between 
his teeth : 

“ How can you—when you know—that 
I know. And it has been always like 
this !” 

Celia stepped back from him to a little 
sofa close by, and sat down there, clasping 
her hands, and looking up at him im- 
ploringly. 

“Ob, Paul,” she whispered, “1 was so 
poor; and you were so good to me. It 
was the first and last and only letter—I 
said that, didn’t I? I had to write to him, 
don’t you see, because he wanted me to 
break off my engagement. I never meant 
to do that.” 

* No,” said Paul. 
not brave enough.” 

“‘T couldn’t help it. I wish I had never 
seen him. Indeed, I never flirted with 
him, or brought it on myself in any way. 
The only wrong thing I have done was to 
ecribble that letter ; and I did not mean to 
send it. I meant to write another, quite a 
cold one, that you, or anybody in the 
world might have read. I really was 
angry with him for writing to me, when 
he might have known it was of no use. 
I did 
not mean half I said in it. Paul, I want 
you to forgive me, Why have you changed 
in this dreadful way? But of course it 
must be as you please.” 

The tears were running down Celia’s 
face, but Paul would not look at her. 

“‘T suppose it is Vincent Percival?” he 
said ; and then he threw himself into a low 
chair, and hid his face in his arms on the 
end of the sofa. 

“ Yes,” said Celia more steadily. “ He 
was foolish enough to fall in love with me 
last summer; but he did not know I was 
engaged. Aunt Flo and I never mean to 
have a secret again. It was very tiresome 
—just the last day—when you were there 
too. If you had not been so good, and 
generous, and angelic, I don’t know what 
I should have done—at least, there might 
have been some sort of row, for I never 
dreamed, Pau!—I never dreamed of throw- 
ing you over for him. Still, it is too true 
that you havo never really understood me. 
Haven’t I told you so? haven’t I told you 
that some day you would find me out, and 
think me a fiend ?” 

“T don’t think you a fiend,” said Paul. 


“ You said you were 





‘But I see that you never have cared for 

me, and never will. If we marry we shall 

be two unhappy people. And there are 

circumstances—you will know some day— 

which make me feel justified in telling 
ou so.” 

‘‘ Bat, Paul,” she said, “I don’t think 
we should be unhappy. I will ba very 
good, and I do like you to care for me, you 
know. If this horrid accident had not 
come to part us, you would never have 
thought of it.” 

“No, because I believed—however, I 
know I am doing what is right for us both,” 
he said. 

“Very well; as you please; I can say 
no more,” said Celia. ‘You can’t bear 
the truth, and you can’t forgive; as for 
me, I can’t go on excusing myself for ever. 
Good-bye, then.” 

She made a little movement, but did 
not actually get up from the sofa. Looking 
at the dark, bent head so near her, the 
strange creature almost felt as if she 
really cared for Paul. She lifted her hand, 
as if she meant to touch his hair, but 
quickly dropped it again, for he looked up 
and began to speak. 

**T will not marry a woman who only 
cares for my money. You have said so 
plainly, though you meant to deceive me 
to the end. Perhaps it was not your 
fault. As for Vincent—he is a villain.” 

“ Speak against me as much as you like, 
but don’t tell any one about him. Re- 
member that it is my secret, and you only 
found it out by accident. I can trust you, 
can’t I?” 

“T am not likely to talk about you or 
him,” said Paul. ‘This is no one’s busi- 
ness except yours and mine.” 

“Tam afraid ” said Celia hesitating. 
‘*T think, don’t you, that Aunt Filo and 
Uncle Tom will want to know the meaning 
of it.” 

“Well, you can’t tell them the truth, of 
course,” said Paul, rather bitterly. ‘Say 
what you please. Say that I am too stupid 
for you, and that you can’t stand me any 
longer.” 

“Tf I can’t tell the truth I need not 
invent fresh lies,” said Celia, and she 
laughed. ‘‘ Besides, it would be no use, 
for they wouldn’t believe me, Aunt Flo 
knows me too well; she won’t give mo 
credit for all that romantic impatience. 
They will be in an awful state, of course; 
and they will think you a very changeable 
person, I really don’t know what Uncle 
Tom will cay.” 
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Paul lifted his head. He was very pale, 
and frowning. It had not occurred to him 
before that Canon and Mrs. Percival would 
think his behaviour dishonourable ; and of 
course it was utterly impossible for him to 
justify himself by betraying Celia. He 
began to see that, after all, the matter was 
in her hands more than in his own. His 
brain, half confused by grief and sleepless- 
ness, began to wake to the fact that he was 
putting himself and Celia in an extremely 
awkward position. And Celia, meanwhile, 
sat looking across the room at those boxes 
and parcels piled against the wall. Paul 
was obliged to remember, as his eyes fol- 
lowed hers, that marriage, after all, in- 
volves a good deal besides sentiment, or 
even passion. 

At the same time, he knew that he could 
tell Celia something which would probably 
change her views and reduce his own im- 
portance immensely. He understood her 
well enough now; how could he help it? 
She had bared her soul, poor thing, in that 
letter, every word of which seemed to burn 
before his eyes. Riches, comfort, indul- 
gence—these were all the things she cared 
for in life ; for these she meant to marry 
him; she would not have given up these 
for Vincent, the only man, it seemed, who 
had ever touched her heart at all. Paul 
knew very well that if he could say to her, 
“ You are rich yourself; money is nothing 
to you. Colonel Ward has left you seventy 
thousand pounds,” he would gain his 
freedom without any further argument. 
But he could not say it; he could not 
stand there and watch Celia, the woman 
he had so loved and honoured, while she 
degraded herself still further in his eyes. 

It may be said that Paul was absurdly 
high-flown, refined, and idealistic; but we 
must remember that he was a “ muff,” a 
rather peculiar, old-fashioned young man, 
knowing little of the world and of women, 
brought up chiefly in a solitary place, shy, 
and not easily making friends of his own 
age, very much guided by the tastes and 
opinions of the one dear old friend who 
had now left him. We are quite ready to 
acknowledge that there are not many 
characters like Paul; neither are there 
many people who can understand him when 
they meet him. 

He left his chair—somehow it was too 
near Celia—and went back and stood on 
the hearth-rug, looking down at the floor. 
She turned her head towards him, and 
watched him with shining eyes; she was 
trying very hard, still, to think of some 





means that would bring him back to her, 
She half despised herself, too, being con- 
scious that a girl with any real pride would 
not have borne so many repulses, but would 
have left him long ago, ‘‘Oh, bother 
pride!” thought Celiato herself. “I can’t 
afford any nonsense of that sort. Three 
more years, at least, to hang about at Wools- 
borough, depending on Aunt Flo—and then, 
if I do go to India, very soon to be some- 
thing rather like a black slave—no, Paul, 
I can’t let you leave me to that, I can’t 
really.” 

After a minute or two she followed 
Paul to the fire-place, standing near him 
with her hand on the chimney-piece, and 
looking up into his face. 

“So it wasn’t me that you loved,” she 
said, in a very low voice— only the girl 
you thought me!” 

‘How could I help it?” said Paul quickly. 

** Do you suppose that people ever really 
know each other?” she went on. “ There 
must always be a lot of faulte—a lot of 
hidden ones. You never can read a 
person’s character like a book. Not often, 
at least ; because, dear Paul, for instance, 
one might go all over the world without 
meeting another innocent soul like yours. 
I wish I was as good as you; I do indeed. 
But let me tell you, that though you think 
me worse than other women, we are alike, 
most of us. You will never, never meet a 
woman who will love you as unselfishly as 
you love her.” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Celia!” he said, 
rather sternly. ‘ And—you know I shall 
never care for anybody again.” 

She answered with a dismal little laugh : 
“Then don’t you think you might as well 
forgive me ?” 

The only answer he made to this was to 
turn round, take her in his arms, and kiss 
her—a long, last kise. He felt sure it was 
that, though she, joyful and astonished, 
could only think of her triumph. Yes, he 
would marry her now; all would be for- 
gotten ; and she would take care never to 
lose the love that she had kept with so 
much difficulty. 

‘What stupids we were!” she whispered. 
‘Dear, I am so tired of Paris. Lot us go 
back with you to England to-morrow.” 

Paul had flushed crimson. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “I ought 
not——” And then, as she stood there 
with her hands on his arm, he went on in 
a quick, low voice: “No, you must stay 
here for the present. I must go back ; 
there is so much to do. But I will write 
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in a few days to Mrs. Percival, and she will 
show you the letter. Then you shall 
decide. -If you choose, in spite of every- 
thing, that our marriage shall go on, it 
shall. I tell you, I think it had better 
not, and if you agree with me, no one shall 
— blame you. Good-night, and good- 
ye.” 

“ But, Paul, what do you mean?” 

“T can’t explain—I would rather not 
talk any more now,” he said from the 
door. ‘ Yes, there was one thing I wanted 
to tell you. The Colonel said, not long 
before his death, you know, that he would 
like you to have Di.” 

“Di!’ Celia repeated, staring at him. 

“Yes, Di; his Clumber spaniel], the one 
that was always with him.” 

“Oh! good gracious! How very sweet 
of him! But I have got one already.” 


Mrs. Percival’s natural curiosity was not, 
and never would be, fully satisfied ; but 
her mind was a good deal relieved when 
Celia came into her room, flushed and 
smiling, the outer door having been shut 
on Paul. 

“Ts it all right? What was the 
matter?” Mrs. Percival asked anxiously. 


| “Come and sit down by the fire, Celia ; 


you must be very cold.” 

She was herself sitting comfortably 
with a screen in her hand, warming her 
feet, and a bright little fire was blazing up 
the chimney. She looked very soft, and 
snug, and pleasant ; she was a most agree- 
able sight, even now, when her handsome 
brown eyes were heavy with the tears she 
had given to her old lover. 

Celia came and leaned over the fire, 
stretching out her hands to it. 

“T suppose it is all right,” she said. 
‘‘ My young man is the very oddest young 
man—he takes the queerest fancies into 
his head. He loves mystery, which I hate. 
I wonder if there is any madness in the 
family,” 

‘* No, certainly not !” cried Mrs, Percival, 
indignantly. ‘But can’t you tell me— 
what is it that Paul has got into his head ?” 

No, I can’t tell you exactly, Aunt Flo,” 
said Celia. ‘I think I have driven it out 
again. He rather thinks I am not good 
enough for him.” 

“That I can’t believe,” said Mrs, 
Percival, ‘ Paul worships and adores you. 
He has a much higher idea of you than— 
you deserve, my dear.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Celia, gazing 
into the fire. “If he has, it is very nice 





of him. But if you understand—one 
would rather be a little less adored, and a 
little more trusted. The poor dear thing 
is desperately morbid—perhaps it is no 
wonder,” 

“Of course he is unhappy; this is a 
trying time for him,” said Mrs, Percival. 
‘‘Well—it is true, Celia—I have thought 
him a little morbid sometimes. I have 
told him that he ought to trust you more, 
that he is too sensitive for his own happi- 
ness. You see, you are rather a difficult 
kind of girl for a young fellow like Paul 
to understand. In fact,” she went on, 
sighing, “I don’t think you are really suited 
to each other, and I have sometimes been 
afraid that I ought not to have encouraged 
it. You see, Celia, you don’t care for him 
quite enough, and when he is a little less 
blinded by his admiration for you—I don’t 
know —there may be unhappiness — 
jealousy, perhaps. However. a 

“ Of whom could Paul be jealous?” said 
Celia sharply. 

“Qh, I don’t know,” said Mrs, Percival 
more lightly. “Of Monsieur de Mont- 
mirai], for instance, who admires you so 
much.” 

They both laughed. Neither of them 
had any wish to go deeper into the subject. 

“Dear M. de Montmirail!” said Celia. 
“ Now if I were a French girl, with heaps 
of money—what fun it would be to restore 
that jolly old Chateau that his little girl 
was telling me about ! ” 

“They certainly are charming people,” 
said Mrs. Percival. 

“Charming! I never saw such people. 
They make you so perfectly happy and 
contented with yourself. Sweet creatures ! 
they are never serious and disagreeable. I 
love them. I wonder if Monsieur le 
Marquis will ever marry again?” 

“Madame de Ferrand told me some- 
thing about that,” said Mrs. Percival. 
She said he had thought of it ; but gave 
it up again because the idea made his 
little daughter so unhappy.” 

“Selfish little goose! Why, it would be 
a very good thing for her,” said Celia. 

She had settled herself on a low stool in 
front of the fire, which was inconsiderately 
burning her face. Mrs. Percival watched 
her from behind her screen. She was not 
quite easy in her mind, and felt that she 
would be glad when the wedding was 
safely over, and her responsibility at an 
end. She felt sure that, in spite of Celia’s 
light talk, the thoughts that occupied her 
were rather serious too. Sitting there in 
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the firelight, the girl's face was more 
thoughtful and anxious than her aunt had 
ever seen it before. Not angry, not un- 
reasonable, as she had been when Paul 
went away to tha Colonel. This was 
something deeper than that. It was no use 
asking questions, for Celia would not answer 
them; but Mrs. Percival felt more and more 
sure that there was something behind, 
something she was not intended to know. 
Well—and she herself knew something 
that Celia did not know, at least she sup- 
posed not; and she did not exactly feel 
any wish to tell her. 

“Did Paul tell you if the Colonel hadi 
left him anything?” she asked presently, 
in a low voice. 

“No; but most likely he has—every- 
thine, I should think,” said Celia. “‘ Unless 
he has left it to you, Aunt Fic.” 

“Oh, no; not to me.” 

“To Paul, no doubt. But they don’t read 
people’s wills, do they, till after the faneral. 
By-the-bye, he has left me something.” 

‘* What?” said Mrs. Percival. Her heart 
gave a sudden jump, and she looked hard at 
Celia, who answered indifferently enough. 

6 Oh, well, Paul says I am to have that 
old dog he was so fond of;” and Mrs. 
Percival said nothing. 

After some time she sighed, and laid 
down her screen. “I must have a talk 
with Paul,” she said. ‘I want to know a 
great many things.” 

“Not to-night; he’s tired to death,” 
said Celia. 

“To-morrow morning, then. Tell me, 
Celia, did you really part friends ?” 

“Oh, the best of friends. Good-night, 
Aunt Flo.” 

When Mrs. Percival sent to Paul in the 
morning, he had already started for England. 
She was at first doubtful whether she and 
Celia had not better follow him ; but Celia 
objected to this so decidedly, that she 
resigned herself, and waited. 


Colonel Ward was laid under the snow 
in the high churchyard of Holm, where 
the starlings cried over his head, and the 
old bells rang in the wooden steeple. All 
round were the glory and shadow of the 
hills, and nearer, lower down, the solemn 
depth of the pine-wood. He was followed 
t> his grave by a few old friends and 
acquaintances ; Paul Romaine, the Doctor, 
Mr, Cole, Mr. Bailey the agent, one or 





who honoured him, though they did not 
know him very well. The snow was too 
deep for Canon Percival to come from 
Woolsborough ; but he wrote Paul a very 
generous and sympathising letter. The 
service was read by the Vicar of Holm, a 
good, rather puzzled young man, to whom 
Colonel Ward, in his solitary life, had 
always been a subject of some anxiety. 
Di came with Paul, and laid herself down 
by the grave; afterwards she would not 
leave it, till Paul actually carried her away. 

Dr. Graves, who had been both hurt 
and cynically amused by Paul’s hurried 
journey to Paris the day after his old 
friend’s death, now found that the young 
man must be restored to his old place in 
his esteem. Nothing could be better, 
more business-like, more proper in every 
way, according to the Doctor’s ideas, than 
young Romaine’s behaviour before, at, and 
after the funeral. He was quite calm, and 
quite clear-headed. Mr. Cole, the lawyer, 
found him a most satisfactory executor ; 
his only fault, perhaps, was an absolute 
absence of any show of feeling; he took 
it rather too much as a matter of course 
that Colonel Ward’s unexpectedly large for- 
tune should be almost all divided between 
himself and the girl he was going to marry. 
Tbe only thing which seemed to give him 
a faint touch of pleasure was the Colonel’s 
wish that Mrs, Percival should have his 
old china and other ornaments; also his 
diamonds, “except those now in her 
handg, of which she already knows the 
destination.” Paul did not know what 
this meant; but in the dark, sad evening 
of that day, in the study at his own old 
house, from which he had turned out the 
workmen for the present, he sat down and 
wrote a formal business letter to Mrs. Per- 
cival, telling her, and begging her to tell 
Celia, all the particulars of the Colonel’s will. 

When he had finished that letter he 
wrote a few lines to Celia, and told her 
she would now see how entirely the future 
was in her own hands. “If it is to bo 
good-bye,” he said, “I think I shall go 
abroad at once, for a long time; in the 
other case, you will do as you please. Do 
not keep me very long in suspense.” 

Who can say what he wished in his 
heart? The hardest thing in the whole 
world is to remember the unworthiness of 
our dearest. 

Anyhow, here ends the story of Paul 


two old brother officers and neighbours | Romaine’s first love. 
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